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manors at the distance of a convenient day^s march westward from South-
wark into the county of Somerset. When the diocese was divided these
continued to be attached to the original see.

Before considering the relation of the bishops to king and clergy under
the Franks, it is necessary to recall the first phase of Teutonic Christianity.
This was Arian, not by any preference on the part of the German tribes,
but because, at the time of the conversion of the first among them,
Arianism was the official creed of the Roman Empire, and the example
was followed by others even after the Empire had reverted to orthodoxy.
Being out of contact with normal Christianity, the tribes were obliged,
even in matters not pertaining to their peculiar doctrine, to work out
an ecclesiastical system for themselves. They were unaffected by the
momentous decree of Valentinian III in 44<5 that the whole Western
Church must be subject to the authority of the Roman see? and by the
vigorous exertion of this authority on the part of Leo the Great, for
they did not recognise the Pope, and they had little respect for the
canonical legislation of the Empire. They struck out a line of their own,
and there is reason to think that they were influenced by their hereditary
paganism. We have seen how the pagan priest was the predecessor of
the Christian incumbent; in the same way the pagan king seems to have
had his chief priest, who represented the sacred aspect of kingship, and
in some ways anticipated the office of the Christian bishop who suc-
ceeded him. In Bede's famous story of the conversion of Northumbria,
King Edwin has his pagan primus pontificum*, who is a member, and
so far as we know the only priestly member, of his Witenagemot. In the
Anglo-Saxon translation of Alfred's time he is called the senior, or chief
bishop, so close did the analogy seem between his and the Christian
office. As religious representative of the king, he would be nominated
by him, as the local priest was by the local lord; and it cannot be a
mere coincidence that the Arian bishop was the nominee of the Gothic
king, and that his attachment was rather to the king than to the diocese.
The court bishop of the Middle Ages seems to be following the Arian
example. So when the Norwegians were converted, though it was not to
Arianism, their bishops were the king^s bishops, and accompanied him
on his progresses. Their function was exercised over the whole of his
realm, and their position that of the earlier Arian prelates who had been
known as "bishops of the Goths," There was no diocesan system in
Norway till Hadrian IV organised the Scandinavian churches in the
twelfth century. Similarly, English bishops, by their constant attendance
upon him before the Norman Conquest, shewed the closeness of their
association with the king. This idea, ultimately Arian, was engrafted
upon Catholic orthodoxy by Clovis. He found Arianism established in
Gaul as a working system, and had no quarrel with its administrative
side. la fact, since it was prevalent in lie more civilised parts of his
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